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MUDDY THINKING’ 


E meet this evening to honor those who have, by virtue 

of scholarly attainments, won title to special academic 
recognition. It is my privilege to talk not to geologists and 
geographers, but to.those who have gained distinction in 
many fields of knowledge. What shall an investigator of the 
earth’s surface features say, on such an occasion, to especially 
distinguished students of the arts as well as of the sciences, 
of letters as well as of laws? Perhaps we can find common 
ground if we direct our attention to some one of the major 
purposes of that scholarly equipment which it is the function 
of our educational institutions to provide. I take it that one 
such purpose, and I suppose the chief one, is to train the 
mind to operate skillfully and effectively; to make of it an 
instrument of precision, with which work of high quality can 
be accomplished in one or more fields of endeavor. 

A French authority, asked to name the essentials of good 
literary composition, replied that they were three in number: 
first, clarté; second, clarté; and third, clarté. So might one 
designate as the three prime essentials of good thinking: 
clarity, clarity, and clarity. 

You have, no doubt, frequently heard extolled the value 
of clear thinking, especially when applied to the solution of 
difficult and intricate problems. This evening I want to direct 
your attention to the dangers of muddy thinking, especially 
when practical problems of every day life are involved. 

The geologist has to deal not only with lakes, where the 
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surface is limpid and calm, but also with rivers, whose waters 
are troubled and muddy. In these contrasted features of 
Nature we may find analogies pertinent to our theme. Look 
for a moment at this lovely alpine lake. In its calm depths 
are reflected the majesty of snow-clad peaks, the blue of a 
summer sky, the fleece of a floating cloud. Yet among those 
peaks lie glaciers, relentlessly grinding away the rocks on 
which they rest. From those glaciers spring torrents, heavily 
charged with rock debris. Down a thousand ravines rush 
turbid waters; from a thousand valley walls echo the thunder 
of cataract and the roar of rapids. In the valley the waters 
gather, rushing onward in troubled haste till they enter the 
alpine lake. 

Now comes the transformation. Far out on the quiet blue 
surface spreads the turbulent mountain stream. Swift waters 
gradually slacken, and partake of the calm of the lake. The 
troubled currents are stilled, and lay down their burden of 
silt. Murky waters grow clear, and the mountain stream is 
at rest. Storms may swell incoming streams, till they burst 
their banks in their fury; but calmly there flows from the lake 
a current of crystal clear water. 

Into the human brain flow numberless currents of thought. 
Today they thunder upon it from every quarter of a troubled 
age. The storms of passion and prejudice sometimes swell 
these currents till their power for evil becomes appalling. 
Will they burst the bounds of reason, and deluge the world 
in their fury? 

The answer to that question, I venture to suggest, depends 
largely upon the type of thinking done by the men and women 
of your generation, soon to inherit a badly disordered world. 
If intellectual training leaves the mind like a river, through 
which ideas speed onward in shallow channels, the future 
outlook is truly dark. That type of thinking may be forceful, 
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but the forces will not be controlled by calm reason. That 
type of thinking may be broad, but it will never be deep. 
That type of thinking may be swift, but it will not be sure. 
It is almost certain to be muddy. It cannot be wholly clear. 

But if training makes of the mind a reservoir, receptive of 
currents from all points of the compass; a lake into which 
streams of information may pour their burden of disordered 
facts without disturbing its quiet, or muddying its contents; 
where turbulent haste gives place to calm reason, and turbid 
ideas are reduced to clarity; then will the mind reflect a 
steady image of lofty peaks and serene sky, and from it will 
flow a constant stream of clear thought to gladden the deserts 
of the lands below. 

Clear thinking or muddy thinking—which shall it be? I 
suggest that you take time to look about you, to scrutinize 
the mental processes which lie behind and beneath those 
events which crowd upon us day by day. Are those events, 
and the actions of men which precipitate them, the products 
of well ordered reason and calm reflection? Or do they result 
from thinking, which, however honest and patriotic, is su- 
perficial, hasty, and turbid? 

I am not here dealing with the results of dishonest thought, 
nor with the mental processes of individuals possessing in- 
ferior capacity. I am only considering a certain type of 
defective thinking which you and I are apt to fall into, unless 
we deliberately cultivate correct habits of thought. What, 
then, are the characteristics of muddy thinking, as distin- 
guished from that which is not only honest but clear? Let 
me suggest a few of the criteria of muddy thinking, by which 
we may recognize it, and thus seek to avoid it. 

If a man publishes to the world conclusions which are 
clearly contradictory to well established natural law, or 
which are negatived by indubitable facts in your own experi- 
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ence, you will usually be safe in charging him with muddy 
thinking. I say usually, because I do not lose sight of the 
fact that discovery of some new natural law may render 
plausible conclusions which before seemed absurd. Never- 
theless, if some one tries to convince you by an involved 
process of reasoning that the world must be flat, you do not 
hesitate to consider his reasoning faulty. Should he tell you 
that were you to sail out across the ocean you would surely 
come to the edge and drop off, you doubt his assertion. If 
you have already made a round-the-world trip in safety, the 
facts of your experience will justify you in believing that he 
has been guilty of muddy thinking. So in the case of persons 
of higher intellectual competence, you may properly apply 
the test of conformity to well established principles and lack 
of conflict with your own personal experience. 

Nor will the case be different if the individual lays claim 
to high authority in the field he discusses. We must take 
truth for our authority, not authority for truth. A psychol- 
ogist should know how to think. But when one who claims 
to be an authority in this field tells a large radio audience 
that it is only an overpowering fear of death which causes 
one to eat his dinner, I do not think you will be unduly rash 
if you conclude that he has been indulging in some very 
muddy thinking. 

Another indication of muddy thinking is the utterance of 
various statements or conclusions, simultaneously or in rapid 
succession, which are mutually inconsistent. Consistency over 
long time intervals is not always a virtue. A man may hon- 
estly think one thing this year, and the opposite a year later. 
One must make allowance for changed conditions as well as 
for mental growth. But if conflicting opinions are poured 
forth in such rapid succession that confusion of ideas rather 
than growth of ideas is indicated, you may safely conclude 
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that the brain is muddled. When the chief executive of a 
great state of our Union tells the public in the course of a 
few hectic days that the brutal lynching of two men is the 
best lesson that his state has ever given the country; that, 
as a matter of policy he does not either personally or off- 
cially condone lynching; that if anyone is drrested for the 
good job he will pardon them all; that he would like to turn 
over other imprisoned kidnappers to those fine, patriotic citi- 
zens who know how to handle such a situation; and that the 
wounded sheriff and his officers deserve praise because they 
did all they could to preserve and uphold due respect for the 
law; when, I say, such an extraordinary succession of fla- 
grantly inconsistent statements pours from the lips of a high 
public official, you may be quite certain that his outgivings are 
the result of hopelessly muddy thinking. 

As a third indication of muddy thinking, let me name the 
failure to follow a line of reasoning to its logical conclusion, 
the failure to “think a thing through.” This type of think- 
ing is frequently observed in the case of well-meaning en- 
thusiasts who propose courses of public action for state or 
nation. When I listen to the argument that criminals should 
not be punished, that crime is only a form of sickness, that 
society makes the criminal and therefore should not punish 
the innocent victim of its own sins, I cannot help suspecting 
that muddy thinking is back of these pronouncements. If 
the well-meaning individuals who want to call all crime “ill- 
ness,” would only be consistent, and call all punishment 
““medicine,’”’ and would then recognize the fact that different 
types of illness require different kinds and quantities of medi- 
cine, sometimes for prevention and sometimes for cure, one 
could more readily keep step with them. Unfortunately, 
they see but half the problem, and that half through a glass 
darkly. We must hesitate to follow them until they give 
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convincing proof that they have thought the problem through 
to its logical consequences, and can predict with reasonable 
certainty what will be the ultimate effects upon society of the 
course of action they propose. 

Caution is eminently justified, for muddy thinking, trans- 
lated into public policy, can bring upon a people disasters of 
the first magnitude. Let us take a chain of facts and trace 
them to their source. In this great civilized country, men 
properly charged with crime, and held by the supposedly 
strong arm of the law, are dragged from prison by infuri- 
ated mobs and brutally murdered with the most degrading 
exhibitions of savagery. If you ask why, the answer is that 
the people neither trust nor fear the law. 

They do not trust the law to protect them, because they 
see on every hand overwhelming proof that crime is efficient- 
ly organized as a big business and effectively protected by 
alliance with powerful politicians; that gangsters long and 
intimately known to the police live openly in luxury, and 
impudently flaunt in the public press their criminal careers; 
that the arm of the law, paralyzed by a thousand technicali- 
ties, bound helpless in a maze of red tape, and weighted 
down by cumbrous procedure, reaches slowly, falteringly, 
uncertainly for the criminal, often failing to find him, and 
when finding, often failing to hold. Disgusted and hopeless, 
the people substitute, or condone the substitution of, the fury 
of mob violence for a legal system fallen into a state of ineffi- 
ciency which can only be called disgraceful. 

Nor do the people fear the law which they distrust. Re- 
lying on the muddy thinking of governors and sheriffs, who 
visualize the use of armed force, when necessary to uphold 
the law, as merely “shooting down good people,”’ the mobs 
proceed with impunity to requite murders of greed or pas- 
sion with murders of vengeance, and thus to turn loose upon 
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society a score of blood-stained hands for every pair they 
lawlessly remove. 

What has brought our legal system to such a low estate, 
that it is both distrusted and flaunted? There are doubt- 
less a number of factors involved in the breakdown of Amer- 
icanlaw. I venture to emphasize one which has not, I think, 
received the attention it deserves. This is the low standard 
of legal ethics expressed in the dictum that ‘‘a lawyer’s first 
duty is to his client.” This view has been defended in the 
public press by able legal talent, men of high standards of 
personal conduct and jealous of the reputation of their pro- 
fession. Yet I cannot escape the conviction that back of that 
view lies a failure to think the proposition through to its 
inevitable consequences. 

Those consequences we see about us every day, and they 
are deplorable. The basest criminal, with his ill-gotten 
wealth, hires the best legal talent for the express purpose 
of defeating the law and securing freedom to continue his 
war upon society. Able lawyers, faithful to the tradition 
that their first duty is to their client, set skillfully to work to 
manipulate the cumbersome machinery of the law to the 
criminal’s advantage. Delay follows delay, witnesses die or 
disappear, the memories of others grow dim. Technicalities 
are invoked to suppress pertinent evidence here, to intro- 
duce irrelevant and confusing testimony there. Eloquent 
appeals to the prejudices and sympathies of jurors are made 
for the express purpose of swaying them from a just verdict, 
and toward one favorable to the guilty client. The wealth 
of the criminal, and the knowledge, skill, and eloquence of 
his able attorneys, are enlisted in an unequal battle against 
society. Unequal, because representing the people there is 
usually a less distinguished array of legal talent, often over- 
worked and usually moderately paid. Unequal, also, be- 
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cause the law’s delay and the technical barriers erected for 
the defense of the accused, give enormous advantage to the 
criminal, and heavily handicap society in its efforts to protect 
itself. The result is a foregone conclusion. The more able 
lawyer repeatedly wins his case, and turns loose upon society 
a man he knows to be its deadly enemy. 

In the medical profession a different standard prevails. 
The physician’s first duty is to society, not to his client. If 
his client has leprosy, no honorable physician will try to 
prove him free from disease. The pleas of the client, and all 
his worldly wealth, will not prevent that client from being 
cited to the proper authorities for such disposition as society 
demands. What we need is a standard of legal ethics which 
will make it impossible for the lawyer knowingly to turn a 
moral leper loose upon the community. 

The lawyer’s first duty is not to his client, but to the society 
which permits him to practice his profession in its courts of 
justice. When that standard of professional conduct pre- 
vails, the lawyer will say to his client: ‘“‘My sole obligation 
is to see that justice is done. If you are innocent, my skill 
will be exercised to secure your acquittal. If you are guilty, 
I shall do all I can to see that you are not improperly con- 
victed or wrongly punished. But under no circumstances will 
I do anything to delay or thwart a just disposition of your 
case, nor will I prostitute the weaknesses of the law to pre- 
vent a prompt and proper verdict.” 

Another criterion of muddy thinking is found in evidence 
that passion controlled it. If the orderly processes of think- 
ing are destroyed by overpowering emotion, the product can 
hardly be clear. I would not imply that strong emotion has 
no proper place in the lives of thoughtful men and women. 
God help the nation if its citizens ever lose the capacity for 
righteous indignation. But indignation, to be effective, must 
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be preceded by, if not coincident with, calm reflection and 
reasoned judgment. That this is not impossible on a large 
scale was demonstrated by a recent municipal election in my 
home city, in which an indignant but intelligent public not 
only drove from power those who had plundered and dis- 
graced their city, but showed remarkable discrimination in 
voting on a list of debatable propositions submitted for their 
approval or condemnation. 

But indignation unaccompanied by clear thinking is dan- 
gerous. You are familiar with the type of individual who 
contributes more heat than light to a discussion. His mind 
is so swept by swift currents of emotion that it is rendered 
turbid by the sediments of passion and prejudice. Men may 
reasonably differ on questions of public policy; but a tirade 
of abuse against the opposition is always an evidence of 
muddy rather than clear thinking. 

Yet another criterion of muddy thinking is to be found in 
vague and indefinite expressions of one’s thought, whether 
in spoken or written language. Clear thinking gives birth to 
clear expression of thought. Muddy thinking is betrayed 
by muddy language. In the momentous discussion of vital 
national policies now going on in our country, it is in the 
highest degree important that each of us scrutinize the out- 
givings of proponents of differing views, and decide, each 
for himself, what policies are the lucid expression of clear 
and competent thinking; and what policies are the vague 
formulation of well-meant proposals born of honest but 
muddy thinking. We are so fortunate as to have as our 
President, in a time of unusual stress, an able and energetic 
man, remarkable alike for his ability to think clearly, reason 
soundly, and expound in simple, comprehensible language 
large problems of state. Yet the nation is manifestly uneasy 
concerning more than one of the administration’s major 
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policies. This is because no President, however broad his 
experience and brilliant his intellect, can be an expert in all 
the fields he must administer. He perforce relies on the ad- 
vice of others. As citizens who must prosper or sutter, 
according as the administration’s policies are good or bad, 
you have a vital interest in the nature of the advice upon 
which the President is acting. If you find that the ad- 
ministration’s policies have been clearly and definitely set 
forth, that the pronouncements upon them have been con- 
sistent, and that they involve no proposals contrary to long- 
established economic laws and the collective experience of 
mankind, you may safely conclude that there has been clear 
and competent thinking on the part of the President’s ad- 
visers. If, on the other hand, you find that the administra- 
tion’s pronouncements on any vital question of public wel- 
fare have been vague and indefinite, and that even a great 
master of the art of expounding public matters to a whole 
nation has left the people in doubt as to what a particular 
policy is, or is to be; or if you observe that any proposed 
course of action runs counter to economic law and past 
economic experience, then I think you will be justified in 
asking whether the nation’s advisers are clear in their own 
minds as to just what policy should be followed. And let us 
not forget that muddy thinking, translated into public action 
may be fatal to the public weal, no matter how high the 
motives and sincere the purposes of those responsible for 
the fatal policy. 

Finally, let me voice a caution against that type of think- 
ing where the wish is only too clearly father to the thought 
—that “wishful thinking” in which overpowering desire to 
accomplish a good end renders one uncritical of the methods 
employed for its accomplishment. This variety of muddy 
thinking has been the bane of many a worthy movement 
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for reform; and because of such thinking many a reforma- 
tion has brought in its train evils incomparably more 
lamentable than those the reformer sought to eradicate. 
Reasonable caution demands that the program of any reform 
movement be examined with calm deliberation and critical 
judgment. Partiality for a given end can never excuse in- 
difference to the means employed for its attainment. 

In international affairs I know of no problem more press- 
ing than the problem of peace and war. Of all possible 
methods of settling international disputes I respectfully sub- 
mit that competitive mechanical butchery of the youth of 
two nations is the most insane, the most diabolical that 
human ingenuity could possibly invent. To substitute for 
the brutal arbitrament of blood and iron the arbitrament 
of reason, is one of the noblest aspirations of mankind. In 
every civilized country multitudes are earnestly striving to 
attain this goal. I think you will agree with me that no 
problem ever more deserved the best thought of the ablest 
minds. Yet if you read carefully and think calmly, you will, 
I am sure, be compelled reluctantly to admit that discussions 
of this momentous problem are often beclouded by muddy 
thinking. Minds deeply stirred by emotion proclaim a futile 
policy of servile submission by the government to any and 
every outrage committed against it. Others would attain 
the same end by teaching our youth basely 'to abandon 
their solemn obligation to protect the homeland and support 
the government when these are threatened by a foreign foe. 
Men who fully realize that the gains of civilization must 
quickly be wiped out by the warring forces of evil in any 
country which fails to uphold wise law by determined force, 
tell us that no force must be employed against the lawless 
nation which runs amuck to the imminent peril of its peace- 
ful neighbors. Hatred of the instruments of force employed 
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for evil purposes has misled these worthy people into con- 
demning that force which alone can render secure human 
liberty and human progress. They vaguely appeal to the 
“force of public opinion,” forgetting that the only public 
opinion which has any force is that which recompenses virtue 
with material or spiritual rewards, and opposes to potential 
wrongdoing the threat of potential punishment. 

Does this mean that nations must always war? He is a 
pessimist indeed who would answer that question in the 
affirmative. Let me tell you how I believe the clear thinking 
of the future will answer it. I venture to predict that the 
answer will be based on a very ancient and fundamental law 
of nature respecting the necessity of self preservation for 
individuals and societies alike, and that it will be fully in 
accord with the common experience of mankind. The reason- 
ing and the conclusion will, I believe, run something like 
this: 

In no walk of life can the problem of peace be solved 
merely by preaching doctrines of righteousness, nor solely 
by educating public opinion to commend that which is right 
and condemn that whichis wrong. Itis true that justice must 
hold in one hand the balance wherein the deeds of men are 
fairly weighed. But in the other hand there must always be 
the sword, by which just decrees may be enforced. Who- 
ever strikes the sword from the right hand, by that same 
blow dashes the scales from the left. Peace rests on justice, 
and justice rests on force. 

In the progress of civilization it has been the common ex- 
perience of all peoples that the peace of the many is best 
secured by making force potential rather than active, and 
by placing its use in the hands of a few selected and trained 
agents who are compelled by carefully framed laws to em- 
ploy it for the promotion of good and the repression of 
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evil. The hands of the great mass of the population are 
freed to till the fields, direct industry, and cultivate the arts 
and sciences, only when the hands of a few bear weapons 
to protect the many in their peaceful pursuits. And the 
weapons can be few in number and rarely used only because 
the many stand pledged to drop their individual labors in 
case of public emergency, and to use their combined irre- 
sistible force to defeat any attack upon the law and its 
chosen representatives. Peace is effective because over- 
whelming force is potential. 

The common experience of all nations must bear fruit 
in international affairs. Nations must gather about the 
council table, not to debate the calibre of guns to be employed 
in shooting each other, nor yet to sign vain promises never 
to use weapons they insist on possessing and perfecting; 
but to debate the practical details of making force in inter- 
national affairs potential rather than active; of freeing the 
world from its burden of competitive armaments by reduc- 
ing the field of arms to the comparatively insignificant equip- 
ment necessary to meet temporary emergencies; and of 
rendering the small emergency force and its limited equip- 
ment efficacious by placing back of it the overwhelming 
force of all civilized mankind, united in the determination 
never to permit a war-mad nation to overthrow the peace of 
the world. 

That day has already come in the relations of individual 
with individual, village with village, city with city, and state 
with state. It is in the law of evolution that it shall come 
in the relations of nation with nation. Then, and not until 
then, will there be peace on earth and goodwill among men. 
All reasoning on this vital problem which obscures funda- 
mental principles by appealing to emotional desires, belongs 
in the class of muddy thinking. 
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I have said enough to suggest the criteria by which we may 
distinguish between clear and muddy thinking. Our inquiry 
will not be altogether without profit if it incites us to give 
conscious attention to our own habits of thought. After the 
din of passion and prejudice, let us hear the still small voice 
of reason. After the tumult of the mountain torrent, let us 


enjoy the calm reflection of the lake. 
DouGLas JOHNSON. 
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STUDENT EXPERIENCE AS A DOOR 
TO RELIGION’ ' 


UR Chapel at the University of Chicago has a separate 

student door—the very existence of which our more 
casual visitors rarely suspect. Three hundred thousand such 
visitors came to see the Chapel last summer during the 
five months of the Fair, drawn by its fame as one of the 
great architectural monuments of the city if not of the nation. 
They entered from the boulevard by the great south door 
with all its ecclesiastical symbolism, where the solemn statues 
of “saints, apostles, prophets, martyrs” look down upon 
them. ‘Then in the narthex they came upon the memorial 
tablets that commemorate those of an earlier generation by 
whom and for whom the Chapel was given to the Uni- 
versity. That door, with its traditions and its memories, 
is the main entrance to the Chapel. 

But round on the west side of the nave, nearer the dormi- 
tories where the students live and the quadrangles where they 
gather, is the student door to the Chapel. It is narrow and 
inconspicuous; but it admits students direct from the campus 
to the nave by an entrance all their own. Over that door 
in stone are the profiles of two undergraduates who have 
left an abiding influence on the religious life of the Uni- 
versity: Spike Shull in his soldier’s helmet, who won his 
varsity letter three times in each of three sports, and is 
commemorated in the Illinois stadium also as a worthy and 

1 Baccalaureate sermon of the nineteenth annual commencement of the Rice 
Institute, delivered by the Reverend Charles Whitney Gilkey, A.M., D.D., 


Dean of the University Chapel, the University of Chicago, in the Academic 
Court, at nine o’clock Sunday morning, June 3, 1934. 
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honored athletic rival—whose coffin when it came home from 
France bore the Distinguished Service Medal awarded him 
by Congress after his death in action; and on the other side 
Margaret Green, President of the Y. W. C. A. twenty years 
ago, who was snatched away from us suddenly in the midst 
of her college course—but whose memory and spiritual in- 
fluence are fruitful among us still. By its symbolism as well 
as its location, that door is the students’ own. 

Now the question I propose today is whether there is 
any similar distinctive and direct access from the educational 
experience to the religious experience; whether the process 
through which we pass as undergraduates here for four 
years, and then carry forward as alumni, may become for 
us a door to religion. Surely it is timely to raise that ques- 
tion at this landmark in the life history of this class of 1934, 
which passes over today into the larger company of the 
alumni of the Rice Institute; for it is a question that looks 
both ways for its answer, into undergraduate experience 
that lies behind you, and into the alumni relationship that 
lies ahead. I need hardly remind you how many there are 
today among students and faculty and alumni alike, who find 
the traditional entrances to religion, with all their ecclesiasti- 
cal fixtures, uncongenial if not impossible. They cannot say 
the creed, they find the traditions and the symbols and the 
phraseology archaic or even unreal, which seem to church 
people the main entrance to religion. Rather than go in 
with the multitude that traditional way, they are disposed 
to pass it all by—or pass it up! Our question is, whether 
there are certain aspects of their relationship to Alma Mater 
which may admit them to a glimpse of religion’s inner shrine, 
and open up to them an approach of their own to religion’s 
deeper experiences. 

Consider in this connection first the history of our relation 
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with our own Alma Mater. Almost certainly our ac- 
quaintance began with her outward aspect alone. When 
we first visited her campus, we had eyes only for her build- 
ings, and by them chiefly we rated her in comparison with 
her rivals. When we came here as freshmen, we were 
oriented first into her outward appearance and arrangement. 
Now that outward beauty of form and color will always be a 
real element in our love for her, that like all love is curiously 
interwoven of aspects outward and inward. What Cornell 
graduate will ever forget the view from his campus— 
Far above Cayuga’s waters 
With its waves of blue— 

or what Yale man the old-world vistas through the 
portals of the Harkness quadrangles? But most of us live 
long enough under Alma Mater’s roof to discover that there 
is much more in her hospitality than the cost or the beauty 
of the roof itself. We have seen her house altered before 
our eyes by the erection of new buildings that change not 
only the comforts but the currents of her daily life. So we 
come to understand the feeling of the older graduates who 
come back to find the old place changed into another place 
that they never knew. Outwardly it has become another 
place: as we shall find in our turn when we come back twenty- 
five years hence to find her outward aspect changed yet again. 
These are Alma Mater’s garments. Like all garments they 
wear out, and have to be laid aside. And though we love her 
best in the garments we have known best, we love her most 
for something inward and unseen that endures through all 
these changes. 

Now that familiar experience of the alumnus may become 
for him a door to religion. For religion sees the whole of 
life in that same perspective and from that same outlook. 
There is a tourist view of life that sees chiefly its outward 
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appearance and its big statistics, and a sophomore view that 
is very proud because it knows its way about the contem- 
porary world: but as people grow in insight, they see deeper 
than either of these. Our country went through such a sight- 
seeing stage not so long ago, when we were boasting about 
our skyscrapers and our statistics, and still more recently 
through such a sophomoric stage. But religion reminds us 
that what really matters far more than our bigness or our 
up-to-dateness is the inner quality of our life, and the chance 
it gives the plain man to live more abundantly. Religion re- 
minds this class of 1934 that what matters most about you 
is not so much the marks you got in college or the salary 
you will get in life, as the attitude and the ends for which you 
live. What matters most about the universe itself is not its 
bigness or even its changes, so much as the values it pro- 
duces and sustains. And religion has its own classic state- 
ment of that perspective: “Man looketh on the outward 
appearance, but the Lord looketh on the heart.” 

What now is this something more and deeper that lies 
below the outward appearance? It is a truism that nobody 
can ever answer that question about a college from outside. 
Only her own sons and daughters, those who have shared 
the process of her daily life, have shared the fellowship of 
the exploring mind and the expanding spirit together, know 
Alma Mater as she truly is. Others may read or hear or 
talk about her: but only those really understand her who 
have thus shared her common life on the inside. And this 
fellowship is far wider than we realize when we are under- 
graduates. As seniors we are proud of our place at the 
head of the academic procession: but on Commencement 
Day we suddenly find ourselves the youngest class, bringing 
up the rear end of the procession; and out ahead of us march 
it may be sixty classes, bound together across the genera- 
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tions by a common experience, a common gratitude, a com- 
mon devotion. But no one of them, nor all of them, know 
all that Alma Mater is, or is yet to be: only the process of 
the generations can fully reveal her. 

Now that experience also may become a door to religion. 
It helps us to understand that religion deals with realities 
greater than our human ability to understand or explain 
them: realities that reveal themselves to us with greater and 
greater clearness and fullness as we share the fellowship of 
a common devotion to them. It is one of the oldest testi- 
monies of religion that it is only to be understood from 
the inside, by those who have shared in seeking for God and 
finding Him. And it is one of the oldest and truest of the 
Bible’s promises, that we shall find God when we search for 
Him with all our hearts. 

How now is any graduate to describe Alma Mater, as 
she has thus revealed herself to him in this deepening fellow- 
ship? The only terms he can use are symbols drawn from 
his own experience; and every one of these symbols will be 
a partial and inadequate statement about a reality greater 
than any or all of them. Ask what is Alma Mater: and one 
man will point you to eleven men on a football field; an- 
other to the cheering section; a third to an investigator 
peering through a microscope in a laboratory; another to a 
student reading alone in a library; and the wisest of all, to 
Mark Hopkins sitting on his famous log, with a student at 
the other end. But there are certain aspects of a college 
that even that classical symbol does not suggest. One of 
them is best embodied by a group of youthful seniors and 
gray-haired old grads singing their college song together on 
Commencement Day. Now the words of that song are prob- 
ably a bit sentimental, and its music very likely a borrowed 
love-song. But beneath all these inadequacies, imperfectly 
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suggested by any of these symbols or all of them together, 
is a great reality—the institution that through generations 
and even centuries has been moulding the lives of her chil- 
dren and of her country. Above and beyond these symbols 
which are all we have when we talk about her, is the college 
to which none of them does full justice. She is real, and she 
is good: and we love her. 

In a time of religious transition and confusion, when men’s 
thoughts of God are changing as their ways of thinking 
change, and the older forms of that thinking make religion 
difficult if not impossible for so many thoughtful people when 
they are rigidly insisted on, this familiar fact about the 
college may become a door to new religious insight and ex- 
perience. If Alma Mater is a reality only to be described 
and discussed in symbols that are inevitably partial and in- 
adequate, how much more the Infinite Mystery and Reality 
that men call God. The language of religion when it speaks 
of God is inevitably symbolic, and can never be anything 
else. As Josiah Royce used to put it to us in his lectures on 
philosophy: ‘God never sat for his photograph’’—which is 
another way of stating the New Testament insight: ‘‘No 
man hath seen God at any time.’”’ The symbols which man 
must always use for God are inevitably drawn from his own 
experience, and must change as that experience changes and 
grows. Jesus recognized that when he took as his best 
symbol for God human fatherhood at its best, and then 
added, as if to point out its limitations: “How much 
more. .. .”’ The reality was for him greater and better 
than the symbol. It must always be that way when men 
think greatly and worthily of God. 

But this fact does not take away Alma Mater’s moving 
and lifting power on the lives of her children. Suppose that 
for a moment we go realistic rather than sentimental, as the 
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younger generation would very much prefer to have us do; 
and point out that Alma Mater’s voice by no means always 
speaks to us in the sentimental words and saccharine melo- 
dies of a very “‘collegiate” college song. Some of us heard 
her voice first in relation to some entrance examinations that 
we had to pass to qualify for her concern. If we could not 
meet that test, there were plenty of others who could; and 
she would be too busy with them to bother with us. Her 
voice has never lost that sterner and exacting note, bidding 
us measure up to certain standards, not only of work, but 
of sportsmanship, of cooperation, of character. Unless we 
could meet those tests, out we went. . . . And in the years 
since, how often her word to us has been a judgment on our 
compromised standards, our shoddy performance, our self- 
centered living. 

That experience is certainly a door to religion. For one 
of the most marked characteristics of religion today is that 
the note of judgment is so definite in it. After a period of 
sentimental and superficial optimism, when our preaching 
was too much like our college songs, we have been brought 
by the war and its aftermaths into a far more realistic time, 
when the burden of our younger prophets is a message of 
doom unless we repent and radically change our ways. God 
is judging our social order for its injustice and exploitation 
of human rights: unless we can speedily and radically recon- 
struct it, it will be flung upon the scrap-heap of history— 
like so many that have been found wanting before it. God is 
judging our civilization, because it is mastering the tech- 
niques of science only to use them in wars foreign and 
domestic that will be our destruction, unless we are redeemed 
from our selfishness and our lust for power. The Day of 
Judgment is no discredited dogma of an outgrown escha- 
tology. It is here—and now. It is the day in which we live. 
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But all this of which I have been speaking never comes 
alive for any graduate, unless it has become incarnate in some 
individual whom he has known and trusted and loved. Unless 
in our own experience there has been some teacher or college 
officer or fellow-student who has cared enough about us to be 
the Mark Hopkins on the other end of our log, we will hard- 
ly believe that Alma Mater really cares about us: she will 
be to us only a name, or a joke, or a vacuum. . . . 

The religious implications of that fact of frequent ex- 
perience are profound. Men rarely believe that God cares 
about them, or have any living faith in the love of God, until 
they come across some person or persons in and through 
whom that love has likewise ‘‘come alive.” Our own gen- 
eration has more people than ever who doubt very much 
whether they matter at all in the universe, or whether there 
be a God who cares about them or about anything: and one 
of the main causes of that widespread loss of faith is the 
mechanization of our civilization into a series of impersonal 
relationships, and the loss of the personal contacts and con- 
fidences out of which grow faith in man and faith in God. 
Here also appears in a new light the characteristic and cre- 
ative contribution which Jesus has made to the spiritual life 
of humanity. He has quickened in all generations and races 
the confidence that he at least has never been too busy, or 
not interested enough, to sit at the other end of the log with 
‘‘all sorts and conditions of men’’—and especially with those 
who “labor and are heavy-laden’’; and that personal rela- 
tion with him has brought to life in them the faith that God 
cares about them, even as he does. 

Through one or another of these experiences there is 
quickened within many students and graduates an inward 
change of attitude and purpose, that sheds light on what 
religion calls conversion. They came to college at first more 
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or less frankly for what they could get out of it—a purpose 
by no means entirely reprehensible in an adolescent seeking 
self-development. But long before graduation there was 
born in them a sense of obligation and devotion that has led 
them to ask what henceforth they could do for Alma Mater. 
Religion lifts the limits of that change of attitude, and ap- 
plies it to the whole of life. Dedication to the will of God is 
the deeper meaning and larger fulfillment of life itself. 
“Anyone who aims to preserve his own self will lose his soul, 
but anyone who loses himself in the cause of the Gospel will 
find himself.” 
CHARLES W. GILKEY. 


THE INQUIRING MIND INA 
CHANGING WORLD’ 


N the immediately practical sense, the idea of a changing 
world is carried unavoidably in the term “the new deal,” 
which means re-shuffing the cards and beginning again. I 
happen to live in Washington, where one sees the dealing 
intimately every day. And yet rather than attempt to discuss 
any special phase of this great problem, in economics, science, 
or government, in the so-called practical sense, I am choos- 
ing to speak in terms that are practical in the more funda- 
mental view, regarding what may concern certain underlying 
principles which must be recognized where true progress is 
made. 

I have been impressed by the tendency of education to 
stress knowing all about many things, whereas it is also neces- 
sary to know in many cases rather ‘“‘what these things are all 
about.” It is this aspect of knowledge that we find expressed 
in basic human conceptions stated in philosophy and religion. 
Some pride themselves on having no religion and no philoso- 
phy—which is commonly tantamount to saying that they have 
both, but they may be too weak to stand the test of exposure 
to discussion, and of little value for purposes of life. 

So, in spite of the fact that I know how difficult it is to 
express the values of human experience to those who are just 
about to enter upon such experience, I am venturing to dis- 
cuss a topic which we confess to be almost infinitely difficult 

1 Address delivered by John Campbell Merriam, Ph.D., Sc.D., LL. D., Presi- 
dent of the Carnegie Institution of Washington, at the nineteenth ‘aenwal 


commencement convocation of the Rice Institute, held in the Academic Court, 
Monday morning, June 4, 1934, at nine o’clock. 
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—and yet we know that it is unavoidable in considering the 
greater world questions of this and other ages. 

There is no problem so old, and yet so strikingly repre- 
sentative of our situation in this particular time, as that 
concerning extent to which the peculiar qualities of the 
human mind may be used to control the world in which we 
live. The idea expresses itself through literature from the 
story of creation to headlines of the morning papers. It 
involves questions touching philosophies and religions, and 
relates to urgent problems of economic and political organi- 
zation. In the sense of immediate, personal significance this 
matter concerns some of the major opportunities for con- 
structive thought and action open to graduates prepared for 
service such as the world now offers. 

In spite of what some may assume to be its unpractical or 
purely philosophical implications, there is no problem that 
has attracted interest over the ages more strongly than this 
influence of human intelligence upon the world, and its 
ultimate effect on welfare of the human race itself. What- 
ever other significance attaches to accounts of the Garden 
of Eden and the happenings there, it is interesting to find 
the suggestion that man attained knowledge making him 
dangerous. Lest with newly acquired abilities he might eat 
also of the tree of life and live forever, man was banished 
from the Garden and told to earn his living by the sweat of 
his brow. 

In a manner reminding us of ancient ideas, the press of 
today carries vigorous arguments regarding dangers of 
newly acquired knowledge derived through research, or the 
inquiry of science. One suggested remedy involves closing the 
doors of that recently discovered Eden, the laboratory, 
where the tree of knowledge bears many kinds of fruit use- 
ful for sustaining and healing of the nations. 
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In its earlier interpretation this exceptional ability, or 
knowledge, possessed by human kind may have been looked 
upon as intuitive. At the present stage of history it is the 
influence of inquiring, investigating minds, with their capacity 
for accumulation and organization of information, that 
causes us to consider carefully the results of human activity 
upon world processes. 

According as conditions vary, we view this difficult sub- 
ject with reference to influence of man’s activities upon the 
world around him, or upon structure and function of society, 
or in a practical sense upon opportunity of the individual. 
Always we recognize the fact that there reside in human 
kind peculiar qualities and powers, the use of which repre- 
sents both responsibility and opportunity. 

Seen in still another light, we note the possibility of im- 
portant difference in the influence of man’s special qualities 
as between what might happen in a static world compared 
with one undergoing change. In early references to this 
question it can be assumed that the world was seen as in 
effect a completed work. But in the vision of modern knowl- 
edge our universe appears as a rapidly changing panorama. 
Viewed with respect to these conditions, it is natural to in- 
quire whether possibly man himself changes or is modified 
by influences about him, or arising indirectly through his 
own activities. 

Both scholars and the intelligent public can be considered 
as accepting today the idea of a world that varies markedly 
from age to age in the sense of historical stages. Just as the 
telescope has penetrated unimagined realms of space, so in- 
tensive study in piecing together fragments of history has 
shown us far regions of past time, with the story of great 
changes experienced by the earth and its inhabitants. 

To learn in early childhood that the coral-bearing lime- 
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stone rocks beneath my father’s house in eastern Iowa were 
formed on the bottom of an ancient sea, and that deposits of 
alien rock strewn over the limestone plains had been carried 
there through influence of huge flows of ice, meant for me, 
personally, early acceptance of the idea that this has been a 
world of tremendous changes. 

Today no one stops to question the story of life leading 
back through the period of the sabre-tooth tiger and the 
dinosaur to still earlier ages when the aristocracy of living 
creatures attained no higher level than that of slimy things 
crawling on the shore. Also there are few who find diff- 
culty in accepting as our ancestors those men who struggled 
through the Stone Age and were contemporaries of the 
mammoth in a past geological period. 

And yet it is interesting to note that with all we know 
of history and its continuous movement, there are few ques- 
tions more vigorously contested today than that concerning 
the effect upon human kind of this uninterrupted surge of 
change or movement in the world. Some would see man as 
undisturbed by it; others look upon human life as moving 
and changing. Stated in another way, those tremendously 
significant problems concerning the meaning of the great 
stretch of human experience called history, constitute today 
one of the greatest fields for critical discussion. The ques- 
tion has shifted from inquiry regarding evolution of nature to 
that concerning possibilities for advance of man. 

Should we look upon the world as unchangeable, one might 
conceive of the influence of man’s intelligence upon it as 
large, and the effect of his relation could conceivably have 
importance in determining the length of time he will main- 
tain his existence. But with a rapidly changing world, the 
importance of this contact might be increased greatly, and 
the period of survival of mankind shortened. Or perhaps 
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we may think of adaptation to changes as they take place 
bringing advantages tending to extend life of the race, and 
at the same time giving new possibilities for evolution. 

The dinosaur, with a brain of relatively small size, did not 
take thought for the morrow and became extinct. Will the 
human race follow the same course, or will intelligence find a 
way for adaptation and maintenance of its place, or will new 
types of evils we devise bring relatively early extinction? 

So far as we are aware, no other group of organisms has 
found so many ways in which to widen invitation to deterio- 
ration. We have only to note that, with all of our scientific 
study of diet, over-eating is an unquestioned abundant cause 
of death among valued members of society. Also with vast 
development of human works in physical construction and in 
social organization, we extend the complication of human 
relations in such manner as to open the way for disasters 
like the World War. 

It will be the task of future historians to decide whether 
‘in this age man has already reached the highest possible 
stage of evolution in the sense of physical, intellectual, and 
spiritual characters. A lifetime of study devoted to subjects 
in this field gives me, personally, a perfectly clear picture 
of mankind slowly building itself upward in physical and cul- 
tural qualities through vast periods of the earlier and later 
stone ages. That we should accept present intellectual 
capacity and comprehension of man as at the highest possible 
level would seem to leave only the pleasures of accumulation 
and organization for the future. I would hope that there will 
not be absent from the future world that opportunity for 
advance that has characterized nature through all time as we 
know it. 

Physical changes which might better our situation are 
largely matters of biology. But in a great number of rela- 
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tions this biology connects itself closely with nervous and 
mental activities. Whether these factors concern our in- 
tellectual opportunity, and even our dispositions directly or 
indirectly, it may not be necessary to assert. But we know 
that in practical, everyday life these relations,are given large 
value. 

I should hope that with the tremendous advance of science, 
physical, biological, and psychological, the future may make 
possible such physical advance as will give a better life and 
wider opportunity for its effective use and enjoyment. What 
actually happens will depend upon our interest in looking 
still more deeply into the plan of nature; also it will depend 
upon the degree of wisdom in our use of knowledge secured. 

What the future has in store for us in the region of social, 
economic, governmental, and spiritual values is again de- 
pendent largely upon our honesty of purpose, ability to con- 
centrate attention of many workers in many countries, and 
perhaps through many ages, upon selection of what best 
meets human needs. The long struggle to find methods for 
organization of society which can give order and freedom, 
and yet secure power of the group for achievement not pos- 
sible for the individual, has brought forth great principles 
upon which to build. The adjustments have been difficult. 
Swift changes in generations bring the almost infinitely difh- 
cult problem of passing on through education the results 
secured. Selfishness and lack of vision destroy again, and 
again, and again the new structures. And yet the world as a 
whole has probably today a better idea of how men can live 
effectively and with satisfaction, as groups and as individuals, 
than in any earlier age. 

If mankind is to adapt itself to a changing world, and per- 
haps continue its evolution, it is necessary that we recognize 
the critical necessity of giving to study on organization and 
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evolution of society an amount or a value of thought at least 
comparable to what has been devoted to other great works 
carried forward in the interest of society. But, knowing the 
dangers of world conflict, we spend billions on armament 
as compared with what might be called thousands on learn- 
ing to know the means of understanding and of maintaining 
mutually constructive human relations. Again, if we can 
learn to place around great business enterprises safeguards 
against so-called bonanza financing comparable to those 
which we set up for protection of the right to hold property 
once acquired, there could be wider peace and larger free- 
dom. 

To make such advance as has been suggested means recog- 
nition of these facts by society and by the individual. What- 
ever it be called, vision or planning is essential. It is also to 
be remembered that according to the view expressed by those 
who see the world and society as in a process of evolution, 
the world scheme, including society and man, is itself con- 
stantly changing, and no program can be adequate which fails 
to take this factor into account. 

Just as the critical position of this country and others at 
this time seems the outcome of inadequately guided or con- 
trolled constructive action, so one may look upon the present 
situation as presenting almost infinitely multiplied oppor- 
tunity for activity designed to give the best means for ad- 
justment and for further progress. It will be a rare field of 
business or government or science in which you do not find 
widely voiced, the cry for men with creative ability, vision, 
and balanced judgment. There are millions without employ- 
ment, and yet the need for those able to do the most critical 
work is not met. 

So at this particular moment in the experience of mankind 
there is unexampled call both from the nation and from the 
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world for those who have minds that insistently inquire as to 
the values in situations as they really are, and show ability 
to find further remedies. This means that opportunity is not 
just knocking at the door—it is calling loudly. 

It has become the fashion to say that no other period of 
history has presented so many human problems demanding 
attention. In part this is because we have come to feel the 
effect of these situations through unpleasant personal experi- 
ence. But these great questions were with us in the last 
decade, and the need for their solution was just as marked 
as at this moment. When disaster impends it is easy to 
obtain a hearing on the factors involved. When there is 
seeming prosperity we listen less readily to discussion of 
what we do not desire to see. 

The basic principles of economics and government that 
determine action and direction of movement are the same 
in periods of prosperity and of depression. The mind that 
carries its inquiry below the superficial features has the only 
real picture of what is taking place. It is such a type of in- 
quiry or vision that is needed. It does not matter whether its 
work is done under the stress of emergency or in periods of 
apparent tranquillity but of actual danger. 

No one who faces the major problems of agriculture, 
mechanical or power industries, finance, general economic 
trends, international relations, or even of so-called exact 
science, deceives himself into thinking that all the questions 
have been solved. In every science, profession, or trade, the 
number of critical problems for which answers are urgently 
needed is very great. It is not possible to conduct any kind 
of business or professional activity without meeting them at 
almost every step. 

I have referred to these questions in terms of inquiry 
rather than as research, though the attitude of mind in the 
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two is the same. It is within the reach of every intelligent 
worker to make inquiry as to what things need answer, and 
at least to look down the path which one must follow if solu- 
tion is to be found. The contribution by honest inquiry 
touching every aspect of these activities through practical 
and theoretical examination may be very large. The possi- 
bility that such collective knowledge may determine govern- 
mental policy is also important. 

In this connection it is desirable for us to keep in mind 
that unless government over the world is to pass into the 
hands of the few, its success will depend upon ability to de- 
velop widely among men this habit of inquiry and honest, 
independent thinking at a level higher than that thus far 
attained. 

If the world were unchanging in its physical and life con- 
ditions, and man were not driven forward by the urge of his 
inquisitive, constructive faculties to new levels of social, 
economic, and governmental organization, it might be pos- 
sible to set up a program which would place less responsi- 
bility on the individual. In the changing world as it exists, 
our hope lies in continuous alertness, and in exercise on the 
part of all groups and individuals of powers deriving nor- 
mally from the peculiar qualities with which mankind has 
been endowed. To avoid such responsibility is to invite that 
type of evolution advanced by the brutal laws of survival 
of the fittest, rather than by principles resting upon intelli- 
gent, constructive cooperation and brotherly love. 

What has been said regarding society as a whole concerns 
also the individual, including each of us present here today. 
If the world program is as it has been pictured, its advance 
is ultimately dependent upon the thinking and action of in- 
dividuals singly as well as collectively. The tendency to 
shift responsibility for initiative is large. In reality the value 
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of initiative is one of the most important factors involved 
in the foundations of government. In this struggle for the 
highest type of individual liberty there are no exemptions or 
exceptions. The penalty for failure is not punishment as 
ordinarily understood, but in simple terms it involves immer- 
sion in the sea of oblivion. 

The advantages derived by the individual from exercise 
of honest and effective inquiry as a habit of life are greater 
than is commonly assumed. They comprise on one hand the 
fundamental values that concern the scientific or philosophic 
or religious conception of our relations to the great move- 
ment of evolution or creation with which each individual may 
be connected. In another direction they have relation to 
effectiveness and enjoyment of life that can be secured only 
in part by other kinds of approach. 

I do not believe that evils arising through man’s god-like 
qualities will, as a poet has suggested, “drive him on,” to be 
the ‘‘wreck of his own will, the scorn of earth, the outcast, 
the abandoned, the alone.” But I am of the opinion that if 
our possessions of ability and creative power are not guarded 
carefully we may meet disaster. Nothing less than embed- 
ding the idea of responsibility for these qualities in the mind 
of every individual will sufice-—This means of course you 
and me.—With this accomplished the world may go forward 
on a career of creative activity without fear. 

To have even an infinitesimal part in a great movement 
such as the longer history of the world shows us, and to keep 
the touch with this advance which each individual should 
have, gives a dignity to life scarcely possible by any other 
means. Without knowledge of the past and belief in the 
future, life would indeed represent a hopeless existence. 
To eat, drink and enjoy the pleasures of the moment might 
under such circumstances well take a place of high im- 
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portance. But, today we no longer live isolated from the past 
out of which man has been created, and to which we owe our 
existence, and in large measure our possibilities for the 
future. Each individual has, or may have, a part in this 
scheme of things that arises from a remote past, and reaches 
into a future that we see but dimly. 

Though we are by nature endowed with qualities that lead 
us to inquire, investigate, and build upon new knowledge, our 
educational program unfortunately tends only too often to 
develop discipline at the expense of initiative, and imitation 
may overshadow inquiry and constructive ability. Psy- 
chologists speak frankly regarding the small percentage of 
use for aspects of the mind that should lead toward the build- 
ing or creative type of effort. 

But, more and more, education comes to recognize the 
need for development of those powers that help us to see, to 
find, to organize, or to create where no material of the type 
we need seems available. Out of these activities arises much, 
even in the smaller things of life, that leads to individual 
accomplishment, and to that attainment which is in con- 
siderable measure the wine or stimulus of life. As the world 
panorama changes and old things give way to new, the lure 
of opportunity leads the inquirer on to further achievements 
and to larger interests. 

Relation of the habit of inquiry to enjoyment of life is a 
factor of high importance. Today we look upon a degree 
of appreciation and enjoyment as not only permissible, but 
as constituting a necessity in living. Many basic pleasures 
of the senses begin to pall early in the span of years. Those 
forms of appreciation linked with imaginative conceptions 
linger, or show increased development with later life. Music, 
color, artistic combinations, with the higher values of truth, 
remain. The significance of money, control of organization 
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and even of power, may fade in middle life. The joys of 
an inquiring mind that reaches out into the endless vistas 
of space, time, beauty, and reverence, continue to increase. 
Alike for poor and rich, for great and those of modest rank, 
they give that which time does not strike down, and which 
change only intensifies. 

Out of the developing individual experience there tends to 
grow an attitude toward life which gives perspective instead 
of formless space and order in the place of aimless move- 
ment. 

Some years ago, one whose name I do not know published 
a series of stanzas of which one voiced confidence in the 
ultimate values and outlook of the universe. It was pre- 
sented in terms of our attitude toward fading splendor of 
the autumn woods. In a manner it expressed the longer 
vision of those penetrating minds that see in what might 
appear to be waning glories of humanity only a stimulus to 
further effort—an effort in which the elements looked upon 
as destructive may become a saving power. 

The theme of these verses concerned destiny; with spring, 
summer and autumn contrasted. The first touched the in- 
fluence upon us of that miracle of miracles, the opening of 
spring. As paraphrased it reads: 


Who walking in the spring may see 
Fresh green upon the poplar tree, 
And smiles with hope as he goes by, 
Begins to see his destiny. 


The last lines, relating to autumn read: 


He who can see the glory fade 

From noble works that God has made 
And keep faith fresh in his soul’s eye 
Is master of his destiny. 


Those who see most clearly the greater story of mankind, 
with its record of progress from age to age, and know also 
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the inherent power of inquiring, constructive minds to build 
out of and upon the past, can best appreciate the significance 
of this statement.—An educational experience has given 
knowledge of your abilities, and has tested your power in 
theiruse. You know also the story of that struggle for truth 
and spiritual liberty carried through millenniums up to this 
day of June in 1934, and—to each of you may I say—I am 
sure that with this vision of life, faith will be kept fresh in 
your soul’s eye, and that you will be master of your destiny. 
JoHN C. MERRIAM. 
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